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FOX-HUNTING IN AMERICA 



IN this country fox-hunting was in- 
dulged in as far back as Colonial 
days. Washington rode to hounds, and 
there are traditions of great chases. 
But hunting by packs with riding to 
hounds as the distinctive feature of 
the sport, is of modern origin here, 
but is rapidly spreading. 

The Glen-Arden club, of which John 
R.Townsend and Miss Carol Harriman 
are masters, has sent abroad this sum- 
mer for ten Irish hunters and a pack 
of English hounds. Packs of hounds 
in this country known to every Ameri- 
can devotee of the sport, are the Mid- 
dlesex, Massachusetts, a pack that has 
won several championships; theGen- 
nessee Valley, Meadowbrook, Mill- 
brook, and Suffolk County, in New 
York; the Somerset, in New Jersey; the 
Radnor, Brandywine, Rosetree and 
Lima, in Pennsylvania; the Elkridge, 
Green Spring Valley and Patapsco, 
in Maryland; the Piedmont, Loudon 
County, Plains and Deep Run, in Vir- 
ginia; the Walker, Roger Williams, 
Goodman, in Kentucky; Mr. Duryea's, 
in Tennessee; and Thomas Hitchcock's, 
at Aiken, S. C. 

A series of admirable portraits and 
portrait groups of American fox-hunt- 
ers, painted by Richard Newton, Jr., 
himself an M . F. H. , gives a capital idea 
of the personnel and equipment of fox- 
hunting in this country at the present 
time. So lifelike to the person and so 
true to the sport are Mr. Newton's 
pictures, that it would be an excellent 



thing for art, if some one would com- 
mission this artist to paint a canvas, 
of suitable size, of a meet in Colonial 
times, so that there would be a repre- 
sentative picture of the sport here in 
those early days. 

Coming back, however, to the pres- 
ent time, Robert L. Gerry, has been 
painted in the blue hunting coat of the 
Orange County drag-hounds also as 
Master of the fox-hounds at The Plains, 
Virginia. Robert Goelet, as one of the 
members of the latter hunt, is shown 
at a "finish," his good hunter, Wins- 
ton, flecked with foam from the long 
gallop after Reynard. John R.Town- 
send, who is distinguished in many 
lines of amateur sport, has been pro- 
trayed on his thoroughbred, Greek 
Dollar, and of W. Scott Cameron, who 
hunts oftener today in Leicestershire 
than on Long Island, there is a por- 
trait on his hunter, Field Marshall, 
which will recall this "first flight 11 
rider in his days of Meadowbrook 
sport. 

James K.Maddox,was painted as Mas- 
ter of the Warrenton hunt. Mrs. Mad- 
dox on her favorite mount Grey Friar, 
shows an admirable type of American 
sportswoman in the field. One of Mr. 
Newton's most important portraits is 
that of J. E. Davis while master of the 
Meadowbrook Hunt; the drag-pack 
and two whips, appear on this canvas, 
which depicts a meet at the Old West- 
bury Town Pond. If portraits of twen- 
tieth century men and women can be 
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made colorful and interesting by using 
the costumes and accessories of sport, 
one is tempted to ask why group pro- 
traiture such as Benjamin West, Rey- 
nolds, Copley, Stuart, Raeburn, and 
many others of their great day have 
left for our enjoyment, would not find 
its modern prototype, when our hunts 
and racing boards contain some of the 
most gallant and inspiring figures, 
which a supposedly unpicturesque era 
has produced? The reply to that ques- 
tion and a most positive and favorable 
reply, is found in Mr. Newton's can- 
vases. 

Besides canvases by Mr. Newton, 
reproduced here, one of his portraits 
shows A. Henry Higginson, M. F. H. 
Middlesex, on Fincastle. This beauti- 
fully appointed hunt is about one hour 
out of Boston and is considered the 
pink of perfection in form, if such a 
phrase may be applied to a hunt. 

To have paid kennel servants, but 
in the field to have the hunt managed 
absolutely by gentlemen, is an ideal 
way of conducting the sport, and this 
is the way it is done with the Somer- 
set beagles, of which George Post is 
master. Mr. Newton has a portrait of 
one of the honorary whips, Ramsey 
Turnbull, standing in landscape with 
the frolicsome pack. Another portrait 
by him shows Lamont Dominick on 
Newmarket. Mr. Dominick has hunt- 
ed with the Westchester hounds and 
at Middleburg. He is now hunting at 
Millbrook where Oakleigh Thorne is 
M. F. H. and maintains an ideal hunt. 
A fine portrait group by Mr. Newton 
that hangs in the clubhouse at The 
Plains, Va., shows the founders of the 
Orange County Hunt on their mounts 
—John R. Townsend, M. F. H.; the 



late E. H.Harriman, Robert and Peter 
Gerry and Robert Goelet. 

The painter of these pictures started 
as a portrait painter, without special 
reference to fox-hunting or the horse. 
But when he saw the great Velasquez 
paintings in the Prado, it struck him 
that this famous artist had painted men 
and women of the aristocracy — the 
kind of men and women who rode on 
horseback. Then he harked back to 
to the early English paintings and 
prints in which art dignifies sport and, 
with his own love of out-of-door past- 
times, especially riding to hounds, his 
mind was soon made up to devote him- 
self to portraiture of this kind. He has 
painted some pictures of race finishes, 
but he prefers portraiture in the quiet 
style, just as one paints the portrait of 
a person not in violent action but in 
repose. Thus in his portraits of horses, 
even when these have been identified 
with action, he has painted them in 
a quiet pose, but with their latent pow- 
ers aptly suggested. In this manner 
he has painted the famous Irish Lad 
of Harry Payne Whitney and Herman 
Duryea; the latter's Ben Ban, Hickory, 
and Mediant; James McLean's Rosa- 
lie; George Messervy's Bloomington; 
the Chelsea Stables 1 Flinders; William 
Astor Chanler's Olympian; J. W. Har- 
riman's Nala, which for four consecu- 
tive years won in the heavy harness 
class, and Lady Dilham, single har- 
ness champion. Before Rock Sand left 
August Belmont's farm at Lexington, 
to go to the French syndicate that 
bought him in August, ic)i2,Mr. New- 
ton painted the portrait of this great 
race-horse, whose magnificent pedi- 
gree was only equalled by his perform- 
ances on the turf. 



